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Alpine             Sarmmento

1890                   667                     40,000

1900                   509                     46,000

1910                   309                     68,000

1920                   243                     91,000

1930                   241                    142,000

Why does the population of a county with only 1 person in 3 square miles
decline steadily, while that of another with 145 people to the square mile
still grows? The answer is simply that Alpine County is one of the most
mountainous parts of the United States, while Sacramento County is
mainly a smooth and very fertile plain.

Such contrasts between mountains and plains are widespread. In
India the litde country of Bhutan on the rugged southern slope of the
Himalayas contains only 12 people per square mile, while close at hand
the level plain of Bengal has over 500. Even where the contrast between
mountains and plains is less striking there are great differences in the
density of the population. For instance, in A212 notice how the people
of Scotland are concentrated either in the southern lowland from Glas-
gow to Edinburgh and Dundee, or along the plains of the eastern coast
toward Aberdeen. The rugged highlands both in the north and south
have so few people that they appear almost white on the map.

(2) Transportation, (a) ADVANTAGES OF PLAINS OVER MOUNTAINS. The
slopes of mountains are an especially heavy handicap to transportation.
In mountainous regions the roads and railroads must go up and down
hill. In going up hill a load must not only be carried forward, but also
must be lifted against the pull of gravity. Another difficulty is that the
roads must often wind or go out of their way to follow valleys. Thus
they traverse much greater distances than are necessary on a plain. Com-
pare the curved railroads in the mildly rugged northern part of New
Jersey (A213) with the straight railroads in the level plain of southern
New Jersey.

The hard work and long distances on mountain roads combine to
cause three other disadvantages which are not felt in plains. First,
transportation is slower. For example, on the level stretch between
New York and Philadelphia a fast train on the Pennsylvania Railroad
travels 60 miles an hour, whereas on the mountainous stretch where
the road climbs the Allegheny Escarpment over the Horseshoe Curve
between Altoona and Johnstown the average speed is only 20 miles
an hour. Second, the steeper grades and sharper curves cause greater
wear and tear. An automobile used on the hilly roads of rugged Vermont
is often junked after traveling only half as far as it might go in level
Kansas. Third, the uphill work, the slow speed, and the long windings
of mountain roads join with the wear and tear to increase the cost of